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125  YEARS  OF  SPRINGFIELD  METHODISM 


"I  hereby  ordain  and  dedicate  thee,  Charles  Reynolds 
Matheny,  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  and  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church/* 

As  Rev.  McKendree  stopped,  a  nineteen  year  old  youth  in 
rough  homespun  rose  from  his  knees  and  took  a  deep  breath, 
then  stood  quietly  while  the  minister  gave  the  prayer  of 
ordination. 

The  setting  was  the  young  Kentucky  Conference,  with  the 
annual  meeting  at  Scott  Hill,  Kentucky.  The  year  was  1805. 
To  replace  the  former  Illinois  Mission  of  the  Western  Con¬ 
ference,  the  Illinois  Circuit  had  been  created  as  part  of  the 
Cumberland  District.  To  it  young  Matheny  was  assigned. 

A  year  of  riding  lonely  trails  did  much  to  dampen  the  ardor 
of  the  young  preacher,  who  enjoyed  companionship  greatly. 
He  asked  to  be  removed  from  the  active  list.  At  Captain 
Ogle’s  farm  he  married  Ogle’s  daughter  Jemima.  He  went 
to  farming,  too,  in  nearby  Monroe  County,  where  he  was 
also  lawyer  and  politician. 

Meanwhile,  the  population  of  what  is  now  Illinois  was 
increasing  rapidly,  and  statehood  was  accorded  in  1818. 
That  meant  forty  thousand  persons  resided  in  the  state. 
Sangamon  (Sangamo)  (Sangamaugh)  County  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  legislative  enactment  in  January,  1821,  from  por¬ 
tions  of  the  then  Madison  and  Bond  Counties.  It  included 
what  are  now  Cass,  Menard,  Logan,  Mason  and  Sangamon 
Counties,  and  parts  of  seven  others. 

The  people  of  the  county  on  April  2,  1821,  elected  three 
county  commissioners,  William  Drennan,  Zachariah  Peter, 
and  Rivers  Cormack,  (McCormack),  who  had  been  a  Meth¬ 
odist  circuit  rider.  These  three  promptly  chose  Charles  R. 
Matheny,  then  a  man  of  thirty-five,  for  the  triple  post  of 
circuit  clerk,  auditor,  and  county  clerk. 
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Calhoun  had  been  the  name  given  to  the  settlement  of 
John  Kelly  (Kelley)  and  his  relatives  in  1819.  Within  two 
years,  nine  families  lived  within  a  two-mile  radius  of  John’s 
log  cabin.  The  Sangamon  County  Commissioners  agreed 
(April  10,  1821)  that:  "Whereas,  The  act  of  the  general 
assembly  .  .  .  requires  of  the  county  commissioners  .  .  . 
to  fix  a  temporary  seat  of  justice  for  said  county;  therefore 
we  .  .  .  have  fixed  and  designated  a  certain  point  in  the 
prairie  near  John  Kelley’s  field,  on  the  waters  of  Spring  Creek 
at  a  stake  marked  ZD,  as  the  temporary  seat  of  justice  for 
said  county  and  do  further  agree  that  the  said  county  seat 
be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Spring  Field.” 

This  famous  stake  was  driven  into  the  ground  near  what 
is  now  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Jefferson  Streets. 
Immediately  there  was  built  over  it  a  local  court  house,  cost¬ 
ing  $72.50  complete,  including  the  judge’s  bench. 

The  previous  year  a  new  circuit,  the  Sangamon,  had  been 
created  as  part  of  the  Illinois  District  (Missouri  Conference) 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  Sangamon  Circuit 
included  the  entire  Sangamon  River  basin.  And  to  it  was 
assigned  young  James.  Simms  (Sims)  who  had  just  been 
received  into  the  conference.  As  he  had  just  come  to  Cal¬ 
houn  (Springfield)  he  naturally  began  his  ministry  here;  so 
the  date  of  the  first  sermons  preached  in  Springfield  is  1820. 
When  Matheny  moved  to  town,  he  offered  his  home  for  the 
preaching.  Simms,  after  one  year  as  a  preacher,  left  the 
work  and  established  a  business.  He  was  the  first  member 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  to  be  elected  from 
Sangamon  County.  John  Glanville  was  appointed  to  the 
Sangamon  Circuit  in  1821.  We  do  not  know  whether  Simms 
or  Glanville  actually  organized  the  Methodist  class.  But 
we  do  know  that  it  was  established  in  1821,  that  Matheny 
was  appointed  leader,  and  that  it  usually  met  in  his  log  cabin. 

No  better  type  of  the  pioneer  preacher  need  be  sought 
than  Peter  Cartwright,  appointed  in  1824.  Cartwright  had 
a  number  of  traits  that  attracted  frontiersmen.  In  person 
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he  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  of  square  build, 
having  a  powerful  physical  frame  and  weighing  nearly  two 
hundred  pounds.  "The  roughs  and  bruisers  at  camp  meetings 
and  elsewhere  stood  in  awe  of  his  brawny  arm,  and  many 
anecdotes  are  told  of  his  courage  and  daring  that  sent  terror 
to  their  ranks.  He  felt  that  he  was  one  of  the  Lord’s  break¬ 
ing  plows,  and  that  he  had  to  drive  his  way  through  all 
kinds  of  roots  and  stubborn  soil  .  .  .  His  gesticulation,  his 
manner  of  listening,  his  walk,  and  his  laugh  were  peculiar, 
and  would  command  attention  in  a  crowd  of  a  thousand. 
There  was  something  undefinable  about  the  whole  man  that 
was  attractive  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  made  them 
linger  in  his  presence  and  want  to  see  him  again.” 

The  Springfield  that  Cartwright  saw  he  described  simply: 
"There  were  in  this  place,  now  the  seat  of  government,  a 
few  smoky,  hastily-built  cabins  and  one  or  two  very  little 
shanties  called  'stores,*  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
articles  of  heavy  wear,  I  could  have  carried  all  that  they 
had  for  sale  on  my  back.” 

In  his  memoirs  he  wrote:  "The  Circuit  was  in  what  is 
called  the  Illinois  District.  I  found  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  members  in  the  society.  The  Circuit  embraced  all  the 
scattered  settlements  in  the  above  named  county,  together 
with  parts  of  Morgan  and  McLean  County.  We  were  almost 
entirely  without  ferries,  bridges,  or  roads.  Jim  Walker  was 
appointed  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  and  about  Fort  Clark, 
and  up  the  Illinois  River  to  Lake  Michigan.  I  took  it  into 
the  Sangamon  Circuit.  The  country  was  new,  our  little 
market  was  in  St.  Louis,  distant  100  miles  or  more,  and  some 
people  had  to  go  sixty  miles  for  their  grinding  and  bread¬ 
stuff.  Money  was  scarce  and  the  support  of  a  travelling 
preacher  was  exceedingly  small.  The  first  year  I  travelled 
the  Sangamon  Circuit  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  I  re¬ 
ceived  forty  dollars,  all  told!  The  second  year  I  received 
sixty  dollars.  At  the  close  of  my  second  year  we  had  four 
hundred  members.  .  .  .” 
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By  1828,  Springfield  had  about  two  hundred  people  and 
thirty-five  log  cabins,  together  with  a  few  frame  dwellings. 
A  small  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  *28,  and  used  for  religious 
services  on  Sunday.  Preachers  of  various  denominations 
made  their  appointments,  which  often  clashed,  and  the 
result  was  not  satisfactory. 

At  length  it  seemed  possible  to  erect  a  church  building. 
Peter  Cartwright,  then  presiding  elder,  was  a  leading  spirit 
in  this.  Pascal  P.  Enos  offered  him  his  choice  of  two  lots  in 
the  upper  town  (southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Monroe)  or 
fifty  dollars.  The  canny  preacher  took  the  two  lots,  and 
they  were  formally  deeded  for  the  use  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  October  10,  1831.  Very  soon  thereafter 
the  Methodist  chapel  was  erected. 

Rev.  Smith  W.  Robinson  in  1833  directed  the  first  of 
many  revivals  held  in  the  Methodist  Church.  So  many  were 
received  into  membership  that  Springfield  could  have  its 
own  preacher;  so  it  was  made  a  station  (1834). 

Joseph  Edmundson  was  the  first  preacher  in  charge.  Years 
later  as  a  member  of  the  Old  Settlers  Society,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Bennett  recalled  when  he  came  to  Springfield:  "The  first 
sabbath  I  spent  in  Springfield  I  attended  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  was  most  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  congregation,  and  in  the  eloquent  sermon  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Edmundson,  of  precious  memory.  There  was  a 
flourishing  Sabbath  School  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
very  good  brother,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  James  H.,  now 
Judge  Matheny,  when  but  a  boy,  was  reported  as  having 
committed  to  memory  the  largest  number  of  verses  in  the 
New  Testament  of  any  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  the 
school.*’ 

In  the  following  year,  Springfield  was  host  to  the  Illinois 
Annual  Conference,  and  Rev.  Edmundson  was  returned  to 
the  station.  A  year  later  Hooper  Crews  was  appointed  to 
the  station.  From  him  we  have  our  first  list  of  the  members. 
There  were  seven  classes,  with  a  membership  of  168. 
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The  Methodist  organization  was  admirable  for  maintain¬ 
ing  religious  life  in  scattered  communities.  Classes  and  class 
meetings  were  provided  for  in  the  Discipline.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  was  enrolled  in  some  class,  which  met  weekly  under  a 
leader,  for  a  period  of  personal  religious  activity.  The  leader 
of  each  class  reported  at  the  Quarterly  Conference  on  the 
condition  of  the  class,  and  the  material  and  spiritual  well¬ 
being  of  each  member.  Leaders  meetings  were  held  fre¬ 
quently,  often  weekly,  and  the  following  questions  were 
asked  each  time: 

1.  Who  are  sick  and  require  visitation? 

2.  Who  walk  disorderly  and  will  not  be  reproved? 

3.  Who  wilfully  and  repeatedly  neglect  to  meet  in  class? 

4.  Who  are  the  poor  requiring  relief  and  comfort? 

5.  What  has  been  collected  for  the  Preacher,  the  Church, 
and  the  Poor? 

Non-attendance  at  class  meeting  was  cause  for  dismissal 
from  the  church.  Often  the  member  was  simply  dropped 
by  the  preacher.  The  General  Conference  of  1836,  however, 
ruled  that  preachers  would  not  be  permitted  to  drop  mem¬ 
bers  who  neglected  class  meetings.  They  were  to  be  heard 
in  their  own  defense  before  a  committee. 

Severe?  Yes!  Rigid?  Yes!  But,  one  was  either  a 
seeker  after  grace  or  one  was  not.  And  the  class  meeting 
was  the  necessary  means  of  grace.  Nelson  Allyn,  as  a  class 
leader,  understood  their  value,  and  in  later  years  made  this 
incisive  comment: 

The  old  fashioned  Class  with  its  consecrated  Leader  who 
watched  over,  prayed  for  and  directed  the  spiritual  growth,  the 
quarterly  Love-feast  with  its  “camaradarie”  .  .  .  the  wonderful 
joy  of  the  faithful  .  .  .  the  communion  with  the  Savior,  the 
abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  .  .  .  the  world  could  not 
take  away. 

Often  as  they  gathered  early  Sunday  morning  in  the  Love- 
feast,  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place,  on  answer  to  fervent 
prayer,  the  windows  of  Heaven  were  opened  .  .  .  and  the  glad 
hallelujahs  and  fervent  “amens”  mingled  with  songs  of  praise  .... 
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These  intense  group  experiences  would  have  been  hope¬ 
lessly  handicapped  by  the  presence  of  one  or  two  uninterested 
persons.  To  exclude  them  was  the  only  possible  course. 
"Shouting  Methodist”  whether  used  in  scorn,  derision,  or 
description,  was  a  correct  statement  of  those  who,  more  than 
one  hundred  years  ago  knew  their  church,  and  their  Bible. 

The  Methodist  leaders  were  active  not  only  in  the  church, 
but  also  in  the  Sangamon  County  Temperance  Society,  which 
was  organized  about  1834.  Three  years  later  Charles  R. 
Matheny  was  president  and  John  Dickey  was  the  treasurer. 

An  "Act  concerning  Religious  Societies”  was  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  183  5.  It  required  all  societies  formed 
for  religious  worship,  to  set  up  their  own  Articles  of  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  to  elect  a  Board  of  Trustees.  In  accordance 
with  this  law,  "a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Springfield  Station”  was  held  October  8, 
1838  "for  the  purpose  of  assuming  a  name,  and  electing 
trustees,  and  doing  other  acts  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions”  of  this  law. 

The  Society  took  the  name  "The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Town  of  Springfield,  Illinois.”  The  trustees, 
empowered  to  hold  property  (not  more  than  five  acres),  were 
elected  by  the  membership  for  five-year  terms. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  elected  in  this  manner  con¬ 
sisted  of  Edmund  Roberts,  Charles  R.  Matheny,  James  F. 
Reed,  John  Dickey,  Hosea  J.  Armstrong,  Enos  M.  Henkle, 
and  John  A.  Bennett.  They  chose  Matheny  for  president, 
and  Bennett  as  secretary,  and  Dickey  as  treasurer. 

Within  a  year,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
passed  to  his  eternal  reward.  A  soldier,  preacher,  farmer, 
lawyer,  and  politician,  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character. 
In  tribute  Mrs.  Blankmeyer  has  written:  "There  could  scarcely 
be  finer  things  said  about  any  mortal  man  than  are  written 
in  all  the  early  accounts  of  Springfield  about  the  first  clergy¬ 
man  (local  preacher)  to  live  here,  Charles  R.  Matheny. 
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Apparently  he  was  loved  and  respected  by  everyone.”  To 
him  belongs  the  proud  title — Founding  Father  of  Spring- 
field  Methodism. 


From  the  beginning  the  trustees  were  plagued  with  many 
minor  affairs  of  the  physical  property.  At  one  time  they 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  two  narrow  aisles  in  the 
church  instead  of  a  wide  one.  Later  on  they  preferred  the 
wider  aisle.  As  both  the  church  and  the  parsonage  were 
on  the  two  lots  given  by  Mr.  Enos,  the  trustees  felt  that 
a  cross  fence  should  be  put  up  between  them.  The  next  year 
further  improvements  were  authorized.  These  were:  first, 
to  extend  the  fence  to  enclose  all  of  the  church  ground; 
second,  to  make  a  division  fence  between  the  church  and  the 
parsonage;  third,  to  have  a  wide  gate  in  front  of  each  one; 
fourth,  to  cut  off  a  small  lot  for  the  preacher’s  cow;  and 
fifth,  to  lay  board  walks  to  the  gates  from  the  church  and 
from  the  parsonage.  The  preacher  in  charge  was  asked  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  entire  group  and  they  approved  these 
improvements.  The  total  cost  was  to  be  about  $117.00. 
The  trustees  collected  $107.00  from  various  members  of  the 
church,  and  the  remaining  $10.00  was  contributed  by  the 
trustees.  As  the  secretary  donated  the  book  of  minutes,  the 
trustees  proudly  found  themselves  'Tree  from  all  debt.” 

The  parsonage  furniture  belonged  to  the  church  and  the 
secretary  was  directed  to  take  an  inventory  of  it.  We  shall 
see  from  time  to  time  that  other  furniture  was  added,  or  that 
the  preacher  in  charge  had  the  privilege  of  using  certain 
extra  things  that  he  might  need.  The  inventory  showed  the 
following  things: 


1  breakfast  table 

2  doz.  chairs 
1  toilet  glass 
1  small  table 

1  pr.  brass  andirons 

1  pr.  brass  shovel  &  tongs 

2  flour  barrels 


2  small  tea  buckets 
1  bookcase 

1  crib 

3  bedsteads 

1  high  chair 
1  low  chair 
1  coffee  mill 
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1  pr.  andirons 
1  coffee  boiler 
1  bureau 
1  stone  jug 
1  stew  kettle 
1  skillet 


1  small  oven  &  lid 
1  pr.  hooks 

1  safe 

2  tubs 

hooks  for  crane 
1  large  rocking  chair 


The  foregoing  is  a  partial  picture  of  the  church  in  1839. 
Momentous  events  were  developing  politically.  The  Long 
Nine  fought  throughout  the  legislative  session  at  Vandalia 
to  move  the  state  capital  to  the  18 -year-old  town  of  Spring- 
field.  Not  having  any  capitol  building,  the  legislature  had 
to  meet  where  it  could.  The  lower  house  met  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  the  upper  house  requested  the  use  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  "The  trustees  present  unanimously 
granted  the  request  and  on  motion,  Roberts  and  Hinkle  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  see  that  no  damage  should  be 
done  to  the  church  during  the  time  they  shall  occupy  it.” 
The  legislature  appropriated  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  to  the 
church  for  rent,  use  of  stoves,  chairs,  etc. 

The  next  legislature  paid  the  church  only  a  hundred 
dollars  for  its  rent.  However,  shortly  after  that,  the  County 
Commissioners  found  it  advisable  to  use  the  chapel  for  a 
circuit  court  room.  After  payment  for  that  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  the  trustees  found  themselves  with  $52.70  in  hand 
unappropriated. 

The  old  Sangamon  County  Temperance  Society  had 
failed  to  survive.  A  new  one  based  on  the  teachings  of 
Washington,  was  organized  in  December  1841,  and  was 
named  the  Springfield  Washington  Temperance  Society. 
Among  the  leaders  of  this  organization  were  A.  R.  Robinson, 
William  Lavely  and  James  H.  Matheny.  This  organization 
carried  on  for  a  few  years  and  was  in  its  turn  followed  by 
others. 

In  the  last  months  of  1841,  the  Methodist  Chapel  had 
become  too  small  to  accommodate  the  church  membership. 
It  was  proposed  therefore  to  build  an  addition  "in  the  most 
plain  and  convenient  manner.”  As  the  quarterly  conference 
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was  satisfied  by  the  amount  of  subscription  paper  for  this 
addition  to  the  chapel,  the  trustees  appointed  a  building 
committee  of  three  men:  James  Shepherd,  Josiah  Wickersham 
and  Enos  M.  Henkle.  Apparently  hard  times  came  along, 
as  in  March  1842,  the  trustees  voted  to  suspend  work  on 
the  chapel  addition  unless  they  could  have  the  same  com¬ 
pleted  for  State  Bank  paper. 

This  matter  of  money  was  a  serious  one  at  that  time. 
The  leaders  meeting  resolved  that  the  State  Bank  paper  re¬ 
ceived  in  payment  of  quarterage  should  be  estimated  at  only 
$0.75  to  the  dollar.  Therefore  the  following  month  the 
preacher  in  charge,  being  paid  $50.00  in  a  county  order, 
received  in  current  money  only  $37.50. 

About  this  time  the  minutes  of  the  leaders  meetings  are 
found  in  the  old  "copper  plate  handwriting”  of  that  period. 
For  instance,  one  week  the  preacher  in  charge  was  paid  $3.00 
by  the  Sixth  Class  and  $1.68%  by  the  Fifth  Class,  making 
a  total  of  $4.68%  paid  to  him  in  that  week.  Probably  it 
was  $6.25  in  State  Bank  paper.  The  leaders  meeting  in 
October,  appointed  Brother  Longwell  as  the  sexton  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  $6.00  a  month.  In  the  middle  of  the 
following  month  "on  motion  all  the  official  members  pay 
fifty  cents  to  defray  expenses  of  Sexton  for  past  month.” 
Thereafter  they  were  not  able  to  have  one. 

Paying  the  preacher  was  always  a  matter  of  immediate 
difficulty  to  the  church  as  the  leaders  worked  out  various 
plans.  They  finally  came  to  one  which  is  the  forerunner 
of  our  present  church  envelope  system.  In  November  1843 
"on  motion  the  plan  of  weekly  collections  in  the  classes  was 
adopted  and  the  Preacher  in  charge  requested  to  give  public 
notice  of  the  same;  also  to  have  a  general  Class  meeting  next 
Sabbath  at  3  o’clock  P.M.  at  which  time  Four  persons  to  be 
appointed  to  call  on  each  individual  present,  and  ascertain 
how  much  they  will  contribute  toward  supporting  the 
Preacher  in  charge  this  Conference  year.”  From  that  time 
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to  the  present,  the  plan  of  weekly  collections  has  been 
adhered  to  as  a  major  finance  principle  in  this  church. 

As  the  class  meeting  was  the  basis  of  the  Methodist  work, 
leaders  were  picked  carefully.  It  was.  necessary  that  the 
leaders  meeting  should  annually  examine  all  of  the  leaders 
upon  their  manner  of  leading  class.  We  know  that  this 
testing  was  a  time  of  earnest  thought  and  concentration 
upon  the  work  that  they  were  called  to  do.  In  one  session 
for  instance,  the  leaders  of  two  classes  were  under  examina¬ 
tion  for  over  an  hour. 

With  never  more  than  two  dozen  to  a  class,  and  with 
weekly  meetings  for  hymn  singing,  testimony  and  teaching, 
all  members  of  the  Methodist  Society  were  under  the  closest 
supervision  for  their  life  and  for  their  attitudes  toward 
their  church  and  toward  the  things  which  their  church  did 
not  approve.  Consequently  it  was  important  that  proba¬ 
tioners  should  be  thoroughly  examined  previous  to  their 
admission  into  full  connection  with  the  church.  Such  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  before  an  open  meeting  of  the  entire  church. 

Altho  the  class  meetings  kept  a  very  close  watch  on  all 
of  the  members,  on  occasion  someone  would  ask  to  be 
removed.  One  member  went  into  the  Catholic  Church  and 
hence  her  name  was  removed.  Shortly  after  that,  two  others 
asked  that  their  names,  be  stricken.  The  minutes  read:  "they 
have  recently  been  rebaptised  and  imbibed  the  peculiarities 
of  Millerism — their  request  was  unanimously  granted.” 

Not  only  were  the  affairs  of  the  church  activity  taken 
into  account,  but  also  some  matters  that  were  even  more 
personal.  We  have  in  the  minutes  in  August  1844,  this 
notation:  "The  leader  of  Second  Class  was.  ordered  to  pro¬ 
cure  as  far  as  possible  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  difficulty 
subsisting  between  Brother  Meriwether  and  his  wife — and 
report  at  next  meeting.” 

Rigid  standards  of  behavior  prevailed.  Church  members 
were  under  obligation  to  live  as  people  set  apart.  Class 
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attendance  was  only  the  beginning.  The  leaders  once  de¬ 
clared  that  "visiting  and  going  to  the  post  office  on  the 
Sabbath  was  wrong  and  should  not  be  done  by  members  of 
the  church” 

Two  men  were  cited  to  trial  for  betting  on  the  next 
presidential  election.  A  probationer  was  dropped  for  im¬ 
morality  which  turned  out  to  be  swearing.  And  three  young 
ladies  got  into  serious  trouble  for  attending  a  ball  at  the 
State  House.  All  of  them  were  spoken  to  by  their  leaders 
and  "labored  with  for  some  time.” 

There  were  cases  in  which  an  official  member  of  the 
church  was  involved.  For  instance,  Mr.  Noah  Matheny 
offered  a  resolution  that  hiring  horses  and  carriages  on  the 
Sabbath  day  was  a  violation  of  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
was  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  should  not  be  toler¬ 
ated.  The  preacher  in  charge  was  asked  to  inform  Thomas 
B.  Lee  and  William  Lee  of  this  action  and  to  report  at  the 
next  leaders  meeting.  Mr.  Thomas  Lee  stated  that  previously 
it  had  been  left  to  an  individual’s  own  judgment,  and  that 
he  thought  this  action  of  the  leaders  meeting  had  a  meddle¬ 
some  character.  The  preacher  was  asked  to  prefer  charges 
of  immoral  conduct  for  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
vote  was  6  to  2  in  favor  thereof.  But  two  months  later 
Mr.  Thomas  Lee  was  back  in  leaders  meeting. 

Brother  and  Sister  Blank  did  something,  we  know  not 
what,  that  met  the  stern  disapproval  of  the  leaders.  He 
was  dropped  from  membership.  Her  class  leader  reported 
that  she  was  penitent,  and  "on  motion  it  was  decided  that 
Sister  Blank  should  be  borne  with.”  In  those  days  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  "laboring  with”  and  "bearing  with”  that 
does  not  appear  today. 

Not  all  their  work  was  in  vain,  for  in  1841  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appears:  "Part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  hearing 
from  leaders  present,  an  account  of  the  spiritual  state  of 
their  several  classes,  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  are 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  usual.” 
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Aside  from  directing  the  spiritual  life  of  the  members, 
class  leaders  raised  the  money  to  pay  the  preacher.  At  the 
first  leaders  meeting  in  April  1844,  the  various  classes  re¬ 
ported  on  how  much  they  had  paid  in  for  the  support  of 
the  preacher  and  presiding  elder  since  October  first. 


Class  1 . 

. $  30.03 

Class  2 . 

.  34.62  y2 

Class  4 . 

.  15.94 

Class  5 . 

.  22.81 

Class  6 . 

.  20.72J4 

Class  7 . 

.  20.60 

Class  '8 . 

.  22.92  54 

Total  . 

. $167.65  54 

The  total  paid  the  preacher  was  $1 52.60*4,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  $95.00  due  him.  Thereupon  a  committee  was 
formed  to  ask  for  contributions  from  people  who  were  not 
members  of  the  church.  There  were  three  men  on  this 
committee.  It  was  also  moved  that  four  females  should 
be  chosen  for  the  same  purpose.  Four  days  later  these  two 
money-raising  committees  reported.  The  males  had  raised 
$0.82;  the  females  $9.12. 

Peter  Cartwright  proved  his  farsightedness  when  he 
took  the  two  lots  at  Fifth  and  Monroe  for  the  chapel.  The 
little  chapel,  of  which  we  have  no  picture,  was  a  frame 
building  45  x  30  in  size.  Oak  and  walnut  and  poplar  were 
used.  In  ten  years,  more  room  was  needed. 

So  1842  saw  the  first  steps  taken — then  a  hesitation  be¬ 
cause  the  trustees  questioned  the  value  of  State  Bank  paper. 
Two  years  later  the  addition  was  completed.  It  was  30  x  50 
feet  and  lay  across  the  end  of  the  first  building. 

The  trustees  found  that  while  the  addition  was  being 
built  certain  items  of  work  were  needed  on  the  chapel. 
These  included  sixteen  seats  $32.00,  leveling  floors  $4.00, 
painting  the  pulpit  and  the  altar  $5.00;  the  total  amount 
called  for  was  $170.25.  All  of  the  things  would  be  done 
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if  the  congregation  agreed  and  if  the  church  debt  was 
paid  off. 

At  one  time  a  claim  of  some  twenty  dollars  was  al¬ 
lowed  for  work  on  the  parsonage.  Brother  Thomas  Lee  was 
to  collect  the  money  for  that.  Brother  Henkle  was  to 
collect  money  for  improvements  to  the  west  front  of  the 
church,  and  Brother  Lee  was  to  collect  money  for  hinges 
and  other  hardware  needed.  One  may  be  sure  these  trustees 
had  their  hands  full  with  the  many  calls  they  had  to  make 
for  money. 

Naturally  the  chapel  was  thought  to  be  a  place  of 
divine  worship.  In  previous  years  it  had  been  used,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  upper  branch  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Henkle  made  a  motion  that 
the  use  of  the  M.  E.  Church  should  be  granted  to  the  Odd 
Fellows,  there  was  a  sharp  division.  Four  of  the  trustees 
voted  yea  and  the  other  three  voted  nay.  Those  voting 
yea  were  Messrs.  Henkle,  C.  W.  Matheny,  Condell,  and 
Enoch  Moore.  Those  voting  nay  were  T.  B.  Lee,  G.  R. 
Weber  and  N.  W.  Matheny. 

In  *51  Maine  had  passed  a  prohibition  law;  two  years 
later  a  similar  measure  was  lost  in  Sangamon  County. 
Prominent  among  its  advocates  were  the  following,  two  of 
whom  were  Methodists:  B.  S.  Edwards,  S.  W.  Robbins, 
James  H.  Matheny,  J.  T.  Stuart,  and  Judge  Lockwood. 

The  Methodist  people  were  always  willing  to  preach 
the  gospel  wherever  they  might  find  an  audience.  The 
preacher  in  charge  proposed  holding  a  preaching  service  or 
prayer  meeting  once  a  week  in  the  four  parts  of  the  city. 
So  one  man  went  southeast,  one  went  southwest,  a  third 
went  northeast,  and  the  first  two  went  together  to  the 
northwest  part  of  town. 
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By  1854  the  old  church  with  the  transepts  that  had 
been  added  in  *44  was,  entirely  too  small.  The  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  old  church  were  sold  and  a  new  church  was 
built.  For  almost  a  week  beginning  with  Tuesday,  and 
continuing  on  through  Saturday,  there  appeared  this  notice 
in  the  Springfield  daily  papers:  “The  new  Methodist  Church 
in  this  city,  will  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  GOD,  next 
Sabbath  at  10  *4  o’clock  A.M.  Preaching  also  at  3  P.M., 
and  at  7  /z  P.M.  The  public  generally  are  invited  to 
attend.”  This  church  was  brick  and  would  accommodate 
a  much  larger  audience  than  the  former  church.  Its  total 
cost  was  $10,000.00.  The  following  appears  in  the  daily 
paper  in  regard  to  the  dedication:  “The  new  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  city  was  dedicated  yesterday 
morning.  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  present  minister,  officiated, 
and  preached  the  dedication  sermon.  The  upper  and  gen¬ 
eral  room  of  the  church,  which  has  just  been  completed, 
was  well  filled.  The  capacity  of  the  church  is  sufficient 
to  seat  five  hundred  persons.  The  embellishments  are  of  a 
neat,  but  plain  order,  and  reflect  much  credit  upon  the 
good  taste  of  the  friends  and  members  of  the  church.” 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  leaders  meeting  found  it 
“inexpedient  to  introduce  any  musical  instruments  in  church 
or  choir.”  There  came  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Methodist  Church  should  be  divided  because  of  its  large 
membership.  The  leaders  meeting  found  it  inexpedient, 
too.  They  took  favorable  action  however,  in  another  way, 
by  reporting  that  if  the  annual  conference  thought  it 
proper  to  send  a  missionary  to  Springfield,  that  they  would 
give  him  their  hearty  cooperation. 

With  a  new  church  seating  500  Springfield  should  en¬ 
tertain  the  annual  conference.  Accordingly  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  find  places  for  the  preachers  to  stay  while 
they  were  in  attendance  at  conference. 
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Even  with  a  new  church  there  were  leaks  in  the  roof. 
The  trustees  took  appropriate  action.  The  contractor  was 
asked  to  meet  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  set¬ 
tlement  in  regard  to  the  church.  The  total  amount  of  the 
bill  was  $9,369.15.  The  amount  previously  paid  was 
$8,169.95.  This  figure,  plus  an  allowance  of  $27.50  on 
plastering,  made  the  total  credits  $8,197.45.  This  left  a 
balance  due  the  contractor  of  $1,171.70.  The  trustees 
voted  to  pay  $800.00  of  this  amount,  the  balance  to  be 
withheld  until  the  contractor  had  stopped  the  leaks  in  the 
roof  and  had  plastered  the  church  ceiling. 

The  following  year  the  leaders  meeting  approved  light¬ 
ing  the  church  with  gas,  and  appointed  two  members  to 
take  pledges  therefor.  The  trustees  at  this  time  were:  G.  S. 
Manning,  C.  W.  Matheny,  N.  W.  Matheny,  Enoch  Moore, 
J.  C.  Henkle,  M.  O.  Reeves  and  E.  M.  Henkle.  We  have 
previously  mentioned  the  matter  of  financial  difficulty. 
In  185  5  the  leaders  decided  that  the  question  of  renting 
pews  should  be  taken  before  a  meeting  of  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  church.  Unfortunately  no  further  state¬ 
ment  appears  in  the  official  records. 

Although  the  church  had  been  finished  two  years  previ¬ 
ously,  the  membership  still  had  the  feeling  that  a  spire  was 
needed  for  its  completion.  Accordingly  in  August  18  56, 
we  find  nearly  $700.00  pledged  toward  it.  An  observer 
wrote  that  "a  violent  storm  overturned  the  tall,  graceful 
spire — the  architectural  pride  of  the  city,  and  precipitated 
it  into  the  street  below.  When  the  eccentric  pioneer,  Peter 
Cartwright  .  .  .  heard  of  this  disaster,  he  said  it  was  'a 
rebuke  from  the  Lord  for  the  extravagance  and  pride  of 
the  Methodists  of  Springfield  in  these  latter  days’.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  membership  had  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  proposal  for  renting  church  pews,  for  in  the 
leaders  meeting  of  December  29,  1856,  Brother  Thomas  Lee 
moved  that  the  members  of  the  church  be  called  together 
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to  adopt  some  plan  for  paying  the  church  debt.  They  were 
also  to  take  into  consideration  the  proposal  of  the  trustees 
to  rent  the  pews  for  one  year  in  order  to  raise  funds.  This 
motion  was  carried,  and  two  weeks  later  we  have  a  nota¬ 
tion  in  the  trustees’  minutes  that  the  church  members  have 
requested  the  trustees  to  rent  the  seats  in  the  auditorium 
room.  A  few  of  these  were  $30.00  and  others  $25.00.  One 
pew  was  reserved  for  the  family  of  the  preacher.  And  the 
back  seat  on  the  north  side  was  given  to  Aunt  Pelham. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  preacher  was  directed  to  purchase  a 
load  of  wood  for  her,  or  else  pay  her  $3.00  from  the  Poor 
Fund  so  that  she  might  buy  her  own. 

In  May  1857,  the  leaders  recommended  that  the 
preacher  in  charge  hold  a  class  meeting  and  a  sacrament 
some  Sabbath  afternoon  between  each  quarterly  meeting. 
On  these  occasions  a  collection  would  be  taken  up  for  the 
poor.  From  that  time  on  for  over  forty  years  the  church 
always  had  a  "poor  fund.” 

It  is  amusing  to  note  that  the  wives  of  five  prominent 
men  were  asked  to  direct  the  cleaning  of  the  audience 
room,  and  that  an  older  man  was  appointed  to  notify  them 
of  the  action  of  the  leaders  meeting. 

A  resolution  offered  in  the  trustees  board  excites  our 
admiration.  "Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  are 
satisfied  that  the  parsonage  is  not  such  a  house  as  our 
preacher  should  be  required  to  live  in,”  and  this  was  made 
at  a  time  that  the  church  was  having  money  difficulties. 
In  October  18  57,  the  secretary  of  the  leaders  meeting  was 
instructed  to  make  out  a  statement  of  the  amount  paid  by 
each  class  for  the  preacher,  and  to  report  that,  together 
with  any  deficiency,  on  Sunday  morning.  It  is  thought 
that  this  matter  may  have  had  a  favorable  conclusion  as 
we  hear  no  more  of  it.  — 
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At  this  time  another  new  question  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  leaders  meeting.  It  was:  Who  are  chargeable 
with  crime?  And  at  the  same  time  we  find  the  leaders 
meeting  appointing  a  committee  to  raise  funds  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Brother  Green  and  to  pay  the  house  rent  for  Brother 
Wood.  On  the  whole  the  money  from  pew  rentals  must 
have  been  fairly  adequate  as  the  total  rent  from  them  was 
$631.00,  and  only  $610.00  had  been  paid  out. 

These  monies  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  "division  of 
labor”  existing  in  the  church.  As  a  Methodist  society, 
with  various  classes  meeting  under  their  leaders,  and  all 
responsible  to  the  preacher  in  charge  who  was  appointed 
to  the  station  by  the  bishop,  the  leaders  (and  later  stew¬ 
ards)  were  responsible  for  paying  the  preacher’s  quarterage. 
The  trustees,  however,  were  elected  by  the  society  as  a 
whole,  for  specified  terms;  they  had  the  right  to  hold  the 
property  and  to  maintain  it  for  religious  purposes. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  First  Church  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  helping  other  institutions.  As  early  as  Sep¬ 
tember  185  8  we  find  that  the  quarterly  conference  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  responsibility  of  raising  $200.00  for  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Conference  Female  College  at  Jacksonville. 

Reflecting  the  days  when  singing  was  a  principal  ac¬ 
complishment  of  young  ladies,  the  singing  school  that 
flourished  in  the  days  of  our  grandparents  and  great-grand¬ 
parents  was  an  institution  highly  regarded.  Any  man,  or 
woman,  who  came  along  and  wanted  to,  could  open  a 
singing  school.  So,  we  find  in  the  trustees*  minutes  of 
December  *58,  that  the  basement  of  the  church  was  granted 
to  Mr.  E.  Clark  to  hold  a  singing  school  for  one  term; 
provided  he  give  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  a  concert, 
half  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Sabbath  School,  and  pro¬ 
vided  also  that  he  furnish  his  own  wood  and  employ  the 
church  sexton  to  keep  his  room  in  order.  This  is  but  one 
of  several  singing  schools  that  were  permitted  in  the  church 
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basement.  These  singing  schools  were  frequently,  if  not 
most  of  the  time,  directed  by  people  of  good  breeding  and 
education;  in  colonial  days,  singing  schools  were  usually  di¬ 
rected  by  the  town  schoolmaster,  who  was  one  of  the  people 
in  town  respected  as  much  as  the  minister. 

By  this  time  (18  59),  Springfield  as  a  settlement  was 
forty  years  old,  and  as  the  town  of  Springfield,  it  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old — and  this  when  Lincoln  was  but  one  of  a 
dozen  possible  candidates  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
president.  Pascal  P.  Enos  called  for  the  organization  of  an 
Old  Settlers  Society.  The  first  meeting  was  at  Pulliam 
Grove,  October  20,  18  59.  This  was  the  place  and  the  date 
of  the  first  white  settler  in  Sangamon  County  (as  it  is 
delimited  today).  Judge  Moffett  presided;  Rev.  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tice,  the  Presiding  Elder,  offered  prayer,  and  Hon.  James  H. 
Matheny  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  Amusingly  enough, 
part  of  his  address  dealt  with  a  subject  of  perennial  inter¬ 
est.  He  said:  "In  those  days,  there  were  such  things  as 
boys,  not  merely  boys  in  size,  but  in  character  and  thought. 
Pure  specimens  of  unadulterated  nature  in  her  roughest  and 
most  uncouth  form.  We  have  no  such  things  now  as  boys — 
they  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  a  new  genius  denomi¬ 
nated  young  gentlemen.  The  real  boy  is  a  lost  race.” 

The  changing  character  of  the  community  must  have 
been  apparent.  Only  twenty-five  years  before  this,  William 
Cullen  Bryant  had  called  Jacksonville  a  dirty  place,  and  had 
reported  his  sleeping  quarters  in  Springfield  to  be  a  filthy 
tavern. 

Only  a  few  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Old  Set¬ 
tlers  Society,  Milton  Hay,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting 
declared:  ".  .  .  our  changed  life  and  habits  was  the  result 
of  many  causes  operating  through  a  space  of  years. 

"If  the  speaker  were  going  to  fix  a  period  or  dividing 
line  in  point  of  time  between  the  new  and  the  old,  so  far 
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as  this  region  of  the  country  was  concerned,  it  would  be 
at  the  introduction  of  railroads.  Undoubtedly  to  this  was 
attributable  the  greatest  changes  in  the  material  condition 
and  usages  of  this  part  of  the  country.” 

The  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  was  built 
through  Springfield  in  ’52;  and  an  effort  to  establish  a  sec¬ 
ond  charge  in  *57  is.  notable  chiefly  because  it  was  to  be  on 
the  west  side  of  the  tracks. 

We  find  in  the  minutes  that  "in  consequence  of  certain 
rumors,  Brother  R.  M.  Ridgely  is  an  improper  person  to  be 
continued  as  leader.”  Pastor  James  Leaton  (ardent  his¬ 
torian  of  Methodism)  promptly  removed  him  from  the 
leadership  of  Class  10,  and  appointed  his  successor.  At  the 
first  leaders  meeting  in  ’59,  a  new  question  appears  among 
those  usually  asked:  "Have  any  been  married?” 

Following  this  only  three  weeks,  the  question:  "Do  any 
walk  disorderly?”  was  answered  that  R.  M.  Ridgely  and 
Cerelda  Blanchard  were  reported  as,  having  eloped  on  the 
night  of  the  21st,  only  three  days  previously.  The  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  offered  and  unanimously  adopted:  "Re¬ 
solved  by  the  leaders  meeting  of  the  Springfield  Station, 
Illinois  Conference,  that  Reddick  M.  Ridgely  and  Cerelda 
Blanchard  by  their  recent  conduct  while  here,  and  by  their 
recent  disappearance  under  Suspicious  Circumstances,  have 
forfeited  all  right  to  membership  in  the  M.  E.  Church.”  Few 
cases  were  as  sensational  as  this  one;  and  it  serves  to  accentu¬ 
ate  the  uncompromising  stand  of  the  church  fathers. 

Springfield  Methodism  has  been  missionary  minded — it 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise  and  follow  the  teachings  of  one 
who  said,  "The  world  is  my  parish.”  Such  activities, 
though,  often  begin  at  home.  In  18  50,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a  mission  or  second  charge.  It  carried  on  for 
a  little  while  with  the  aid  of  a  few  prominent  members  from 
First  Church.  A  preacher  was  engaged,  classes  were  formed, 
yet  the  enterprise  winked  out  in  a  matter  of  months.  In 
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*5 4  the  leaders  meeting  had  found  it  inexpedient  to  divide 
the  membership.  Another  attempt,  very  short-lived,  was 
in  *57.  A  new  approach  was  made  in  *59,  when  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  leaders  meeting  was  instructed  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  City  Council  for  permission  to  use  the  Fourth 
Ward  school  house  for  a  Sabbah  School.  From  that  day 
on,  the  development  of  Springfield  churches  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  presuasion  centered  around  a  new  Sunday  School,  until 
the  neighborhood  itself  became  interested  in  a  church. 

And  in  1860  appears  the  first  Finance  Committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  J.  C.  Henkle,  A.  W.  Coleman  and  C.  W.  Matheny. 

The  Fourth  Quarterly  Conference,  meeting  July  1,  1861, 
has  the  following  elected  stewards  for  the  ensuing  confer¬ 
ence  year:  G.  S.  Manning,  G.  C.  Lyon,  Enoch  Moore,  C.  W. 
Matheny,  N.  W.  Matheny,  Gresham  Keyes,  D.  Wickersham, 
J.  C.  Henkle,  and  Samuel  Clark.  Leaders  were  N.  Yeaman, 
A.  N.  Coleman,  W.  W.  Lee,  and  J.  S.  Condell.  Total  yearly 
claim  of  the  Presiding  Elder  was  $128.00,  with  a  deficiency 
of  $43.10;  of  the  Preacher  $900.00  with  a  deficiency  of 
$502.81.  It  might  be  added  that  when  Peter  Cartwright 
was  presiding  Elder,  the  claims  were  nearly  always  paid  in 
full  and  on  time.  Two  months  later  at  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  same  quarterly  conference,  the  record  is  that  both 
these  deficiencies,  totaling  $545.91,  had  been  paid  in  full. 
But  even  if  churches  did  have  trouble  paying  their  ministers, 
they  were  at  times  greatly  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
their  own  members,  for  at  this  same  meeting,  Sister  Lewis* 
claim  was  considered,  and  a  committee  reported  that  the 
amount  necessary  to  her  support  for  the  year  was  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Sister  Lewis,  it  might  be  reported,  was  the 
widow  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Lewis,  preacher  in  1849-50,  hence  her 
claim  was  against  the  annual  conference  and  not  the  one 
church. 
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By  1862,  contributors  to  the  preacher’s  salary  were  listed 
in  the  minutes  of  the  leaders  meeting,  and  we  find  Gov¬ 
ernor  Richard  Yates  contributing  $10.00  at  one  time,  and 
$20.00  a  few  months  later.  The  war  Governor  of  Illinois 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  Methodist  occupant  of  the 
Executive  Mansion,  and  others  have  followed.  John  L. 
Beveridge  of  Evanston  became  governor  in  *7  3.  He  had 
married  Helen  Judson,  when  her  father  was  preacher  of 
Clark  Street  Church,  Chicago,  in  1871,  in  their  home  in 
Evanston,  Miss  Frances  Willard  had  joined  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society.  In  April  *73,  Mrs.  Governor 
Beveridge  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Springfield 
Auxiliary.  Richard  Yates,  Jr.,  became  governor  forty 
years  after  his  father.  After  his  term  of  office  he  moved 
to  Springfield  and  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Stew¬ 
ards.  Charles  S.  Deneen  served  two  terms.  He  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  church  with  Mrs.  Deneen.  When  they 
entertained  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1912,  Deneen  included 
his  pastor  as  a  guest. 

In  *61,  the  quarterly  conference  was  asked  to  approve 
the  organization  of  a  second  Sabbath  School  to  be  held  in 
the  German  M.  E.  Church.  This  church,  at  Seventh  and 
Mason,  had  purchased  part  of  the  old  Methodist  Chapel. 
Brother  Burriss,  a  local  preacher,  was  chosen  superintendent 
of  the  German  Sunday  School,  and  a  secretary  and  a  librarian 
were  chosen  also.  The  move  was  a  good  one. 

Peter  Cartwright  closed  his  fourth  term  as  presiding 
elder  over  Springfield  a  few  months  after  the  Civil  War 
ended.  He  had  begun  his  preaching  in  Illinois  in  1824  on  the 
Sangamon  Circuit.  In  the  fifty  years  of  his  ministry,  forty  of 
them  in  this  state,  he  was  recognized  as  the  one  man  most  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  growth  and  development  of  Illinois  Meth¬ 
odism.  Mrs.  Joe  Wallace  wrote:  **.  .  .  the  venerable  and 
historic  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright  was  the  Presiding  Elder. 
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A  clerical  suit  of  black,  cut  in  the  olden  style,  had  dis¬ 
placed  the  buckskin,  and  even  homespun  of  his  early  years, 
but  when  he  arose  to  address  an  audience,  his  short  but 
athletic  stature;  broad,  massive,  peculiarly  shaped  head; 
piercing  eyes;  firmly  set  and  projecting  lips  gave  evidence 
of  that  physical  prowess,  which  had  in  former  years,  quali¬ 
fied  him  to  cope  with  the  many  phases  of  pioneer  life;  and 
made  him  a  noted  representative  of  muscular  as  well  as 
spiritual  Christianity.” 

As  has  been  seen,  all  previous  attempts  to  establish 
a  second  charge  had  failed.  In  ’65,  Rev.  W.  S.  Prentice  with 
80  odd  members,  mostly  from  the  old  church,  organized 
a  second  charge  in  the  north  part  of  town.  Twenty-three 
years  later  the  membership  had  increased  to  over  500,  and 
the  Gothic  stone  edifice  at  Fifth  and  Carpenter  had  been 
dedicated. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  nation  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  assimilating  the  negroes  as  free  men.  The 
Federal  Government  organized  a  Freedmen’s  Aid  Bureau. 
Churches  did  likewise,  and  though  very  few  negroes  appear 
on  the  local  membership  roll,  the  society  was  a  leader  in 
its  work.  So  we  find  in  the  minutes  for  1866.  In  the  report 
for  November  1866  is  the  following  item:  "Raised  for  free 
American  Citizens  of  African  descent  to  assist  in  building 
a  school  house  in  Champaign  City,  Illinois,  $21.00.” 

The  following  year  the  pastor’s  salary  was  raised  to 
$1,800.00  and  house  rent.  This  was  definitely  an  act  of 
promise,  for  the  second  quarterly  conference  reported  the 
following:  Preacher’s  claim  $450.00,  raised  $170.00,  defi¬ 
ciency  $280.00;  the  Presiding  Elder’s  claim  was  $44.00  plus 
$44.00  for  the  previous  quarter,  making  $88.00  of  which 
$37.00  had  been  raised,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $51.00.  But 
the  benevolences  included  $137.00  for  Education  of  the 
Freedmen. 
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By  the  end  of  the  war,  a  new  trend  had  set  in,  and 
matters  were  changing.  The  congregations  were  good, 
prayer  meetings  well  attended,  but  the  "classes  poorly.” 
The  decline  of  the  class  meeting  as  a  distinctively  Method¬ 
ist  institution,  marks  the  transition  of  this  church  from 
a  relatively  small,  close-knit  organization,  whose  members 
were  under  constant  supervision  of  their  leaders,  to  a 
larger,  more  cohesive  body,  where  the  attendance  at  wor¬ 
ship  services  replaced  the  instruction  of  the  class  as  the 
first  thing  to  do  in  the  church.  The  authority  of  the  class 
leaders  declined,  and  the  lay  leadership  began  to  exercise  a 
united  control  over  the  operations  of  the  church,  instead 
of  having  separate  bodies  charged  with  the  authority  in 
various  matters.  These  separate  bodies  were  the  class  lead¬ 
ers  meeting  which  became  the  stewards,  the  trustees,  the 
quarterly  conference. 

Methodism’s  General  Conference  is  the  supreme  law¬ 
making  body  of  the  denomination.  There  the  clergy  and 
bishops  shared  the  powers  of  controlling  and  promoting  the 
church.  After  the  Civil  war,  agitation  to  end  the  "closed 
corporation”  type  of  management  became  nationwide. 

The  Quarterly  Conference  in  March  ’68,  approved  the 
following  resolution  by  C.  W.  Matheny,  part  of  which 
reads:  "Resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Quarterly 

Conference  that  the  time  has  really  come  when  there  should 
be  a  representation  of  the  membership  in  the  General  and 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"Resolved  that  the  delegates  of  the  Illinois  Conference 
to  the  General  Conference  soon  to  assemble  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  be  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
use  their  influence  in  the  next  General  Conference  to  effect 
such  a  change  of  our  church  policy  as  will  secure  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  laity  in  the  church  judications  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period.” 
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The  change  in  church  policy  requested  was  forthcoming 
— in  part.  Annual  Conferences,  while  having  a  lay  ses¬ 
sion,  are  primarily  workshops  for  the  clergy.  Laymen  are 
in  evidence,  more  largely  for  other  purposes  than  caring 
for  what  may  transpire  in  a  layman’s,  one-day  meeting.  The 
General  Conference,  however,  is  now  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  lay  and  ministerial  delegates. 

While  other  churches  undoubtedly  passed  similar  reso¬ 
lutions,  the  impress  of  changing  views  can  be  seen  clearly 
here.  To  retrace  a  little,  remember  that  James  Simms  had 
become  a  local  preacher  after  leaving  the  active  ministry. 
He  definitely  favored  lay  delegates  to  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence.  Another  local  preacher,  Reddick  H.  Horne,  had 
been  twice  suspended  from  the  church  for  disagreeing  with 
its  policies.  In  1828,  these  two  preachers  and  thirteen  lay¬ 
men  organized  a  church  in  Morgan  County,  on  the  Sanga¬ 
mon  Circuit,  which  became  the  first  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  in  Central  Illinois.  Clericalism  was  thus  placed  on 
the  defensive.  In  1836,  ministers  were  no  longer  allowed 
to  drop  those  who  disregarded  class  meetings.  And  in  the 
fifties,  there  was  increasing  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  longer 
maximum  time  for  the  preacher  to  stay  in  a  location.  The 
General  Conference  of  1868  completely  reversed  the  earlier 
stand.  Unfortunately  the  laymen  failed  to  seize  their 
opportunity  for  service  until  the  1910-20  period.  Today 
First  Church  has  taken  an  advanced  position  on  lay  lead¬ 
ership.  But  that  is  a  story  to  be  told  ten  years  from  now. 

From  earliest  days  to  the  present,  the  laity  of  the 
church  have  failed  to  recognize  the  nature  of  a  preacher’s 
work.  Church  members  have  usually  been  more  than 
willing  to  ask  a  minister  to  teach  a  Sunday  School  class 
or  lead  music.  Brother  Chesnut  resigned  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  in  ’68  and  "on  motion  of  Brother 
Lee,  the  preacher  in  charge  was  requested  to  act  as  superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  present.” 
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In  spite  of  vigorous  work,  the  church  fell  far  behind 
in  its  pastoral  support  at  this  time.  Though  the  presiding 
elder  was  paid  in  full,  the  preacher’s  claim  amounted  to 
$731.40,  of  which  $22.93  was  paid. 

The  list  of  magazines  taken  shows  the  rather  chaotic 
state  of  the  publishing  business  of  the  church. 


Ladies  Repository  9 

Central  Christian  Advocate  9 

Western  Christian  Advocate  7 

> 

Christian  Advocate  &  Journal  2 

The  Methodist  Magazine  6 

i 

Golden  Hours  3 


And  the  church  membership  at  this  time  was  around  the 
400  mark. 

Disciplinary  Committees  chosen  for  the  year  at  the 
Fourth  Quarterly  Conference  in  ’69  included  those  on  Mis¬ 
sions,  Sunday  School,  Tracts,  Church  Extension,  Church 
Records,  Parsonage  and  Furniture,  Church  Music,  and  Esti¬ 
mating  Preacher’s  Salary.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of 
a  Church  Records  Committee.  Often  the  question  had  been 
asked  in  meeting  if  the  church  records  were  properly  kept, 
and  the  answer  was  always  in  the  affirmative. 

Repairs  on  church  and  parsonage  were  made  in  ’69,  and 
the  balance  of  some  two  hundred  dollars  remaining  after 
these  were  paid  for,  was  transferred  to  the  stewards  to  pay 
the  preacher. 

At  this  time  (1870)  the  Trustees  reported  the  church 
property  as  being  valued  at  $30,000.00  and  the  parsonage 
at  $5,000.00.  Springfield  was  growing  when  this  value 
could  be  placed  an  a  $10,000  church  and  two  lots  that  had 
once  been  $50. 
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Collections  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 


Missionary  Society  (Church) . $164.60 

Missionary  Society  (S.  S.) .  75.90 

Bible  Society .  113.00 

Tract  Society  .  10.00 

S.  S.  Union  .  10.00 

Freedman’s  Aid  .  25.25 

Necessitous  Cases  .  43.00 

Western  Seaman’s  Fund .  22.80 

Expenses  of  Sunday  School .  110.00 


So  the  church  giving  was  increasing  considerably  from 
that  of  only  six  or  eight  years  before,  when  nothing  was 
given  to  missions,  and  the  Bible  Society  received  it  all. 

A  year  later  the  collections  were: 


Missions  . $325.00 

Church  Extension  .  50.00 

Necessitous  Cases  .  75.00 

Freedman’s  Aid  . .  25.00 

Tract  Society  .  10.00 

S.  S.  Union .  10.00 

Bible  Society  .  111.00 


And  on  top  of  that  all  pastoral  claims  were  paid  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

In  1871  the  heirs  of  Pascal  P.  Enos  and  the  church  were 
involved  in  a  suit  instituted  to  perfect  title  to  the  church 
property.  Brother  Chesnut,  a  lawyer,  was  authorized  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  a  deposition  from  Peter 
Cartwright.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  latter  testified, 
"I  never  could  remember  dates,  but  I  know  that  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  was  built  before  the  Presbyterian  one.”  This 
erroneous,  statement  has  been  the  basis  for  claims  of  Method¬ 
ist  priority. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  recognition  of  announcements 
and  advertising,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  place 
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cards  showing  the  hours  of  public  worship  and  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  School,  together  with  the  names  of  the  pastor  and  the 
Sunday  School  Superintendent. 

The  eighteen  seventies  saw  the  preacher’s  salary  shift¬ 
ing  around  $2,000  and  house,  or  somewhat  less.  Rental  of 
ground  brought  in  over  $400  per  year.  In  spite  of  efforts 
to  raise  money,  the  trustees  often  found  themselves  behind 
on  finances.  At  the  third  Quarterly  Conference  in  ’75, 
"Brother  Enos  Henkle  was  requested  to  explain  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  the  state  of  our  finances  next  Sabbath  and  stir 
them  up.”  With  matters  at  a  head  Brother  W.  King  was 
nominated  as  collector  at  $1.50  per  day. 

The  trustees  allotted  all  rentals  for  taxes,  insurance, 
upkeep  and  the  trustees  debt.  For  example,  a  contract 
was  signed  for  interior  decorating.  Payment  was  to  be 
half  in  cash  and  the  other  half  when  sufficient  funds  had 
accrued.  At  this  time  (1877)  the  financial  status  of  the 
Board  was  as  follows: 


Assets 

Liabilities 

Cash  on  hand  . 

.  .  .$141.00 

Matheny  note  . 

.  .$170.86 

Rent  due  . 

.  .  .  250.00 

One  year  interest . 

17.08 

Taxes  ’75-77  . 

.  .  237.95 

Total  . 

.  .  .$391.00 

Total  . 

.  .$425.89 

Future  rents  were  expected  to  meet  all  obligations. 
Notes  like  this  Matheny  one  were  common  practice  among 
church  leaders.  They  would  advance  the  money  for  some¬ 
thing  when  the  trustees  were  out  of  funds,  get  a  note,  and 
carry  interest  from  7%  to  10%. 

The  Board  of  Stewards  decided  in  ’78  that  a  man  should 
hold  only  one  office  in  the  church.  So  those  with  more 
resigned.  This  action  of  course  brought  a  number  of  new 
men  into  official  relationship. 

A  congregational  meeting  January  3,  1881,  undertook 
to  restore  the  thirty-year  custom  of  electing  trustees  for 
five-year  terms  by  the  congregation,  instead  of  by  annual 
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election  by  the  Quarterly  Conference.  Those  elected  at  this 
time  were  Messrs.  Hardtner,  Chesnut,  Robinson,  Weber, 
W.  H.  Henkle,  Capps,  and  Ralph  C.  Matheny.  A  second 
resolution  approved  the  acts  of  the  Trustees  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  Quarterly  Conference.  These  two  resolu¬ 
tions  were  to  be  spread  on  the  records  of  the  Recorder’s 
Office.  Thus  the  actions  of  an  illegally  chosen  body  of 
trustees  were  made  legal. 

The  trustees  were  zealous  in  making  sure  that  any  use 
of  the  building  by  other  organizations  did  it  no  harm.  For 
instance,  the  use  of  the  upper  room  (auditorium)  was 
granted  for  temperance  work,  with  the  following  pro¬ 
visions:  (May  ’82) 

1.  Aisles  to  be  covered  with  heavy  drilling. 

2.  Pay  for  gas  and  sexton’s  services  in  advance. 

3.  $50.00  to  be  guaranteed  church  for  removing  and 
renovating  carpet. 

4.  Notices  must  be  placed  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco. 

5.  Permission  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  and  dam¬ 
ages  assessed. 

The  previous  year  Rev.  T.  A.  Parker  had  begun  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  need  of  a  new  church.  The  twenty-five  year 
old  brick  structure  was  becoming  inadequate.  Estimates 
of  the  value  of  the  ground  had  been  around  $30,000.00  to 
$3  5,000.00  plus  $5,000.00  for  the  parsonage.  This  did  not 
include  a  20-foot  frontage  on  Monroe  that  was  part  of  the 
Register  ground.  Immediately  after  Dr.  Hardtner  re¬ 
signed  the  presidency  of  the  trustees,  they  reversed  them¬ 
selves  twice  on  terms  of  a  new  lease  for  that  20  feet. 

The  trustees  agreed  in  May  ’83  that  the  church  prop¬ 
erty,  exclusive  of  the  Register  ground,  was  worth  $37,000.00 
without  street  improvements.  And  the  next  month  the 
trustees  voted  to  offer  all  ground  west  of  the  Register 
building  to  the  Masonic  lodges  for  $37,000.00.  Apparently 
this  offer  was  not  accepted,  for  Messrs.^  Robinson,  Capps 
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and  Henkle  were  named  a  committee  to  receive  bids  on  the 
property  at  the  rate  of  $400.00  per  front  foot  for  the 
first  40  feet  on  Monroe  Street,  east  of  Fifth,  and  of  $250.00 
for  the  rest.  This  price  was  fixed  August  2,  1883.  On  the 
20th,  the  trustees  asked  the  Quarterly  Conference  for  au¬ 
thority  to  sell.  As  no  offers  were  received  at  the  set 
price,  the  trustees  platted  the  property  in  nine  lots  and 
authorized  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  There  was  one  stipu¬ 
lation:  that  whether  sold  by  lots  or  as  a  whole,  the  high¬ 
est  total  would  take  it.  Payment  was  to  be  one-third  in 
cash,  one-third  in  two  years,  and  the  rest  in  five  years,  at 
7%  interest,  the  mortgages  to  be  made  out  to  the  trustees. 

The  sale  was  held  September  20,  1883.  Two  accounts 
are  given,  but  as  the  outcome  was  the  same,  it  scarcely  mat¬ 
ters  which  is  correct.  Dr.  John  Hardtner  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purchaser  of  the  entire  ground,  except  the  Register 
lot,  for  $33,947.50.  The  corner  lot  brought  $290.00  per 
front  foot,  and  the  next  highest  was  $220.00  on  Lot  5. 

At  Dr.  Hardtner’s  request,  a  congregational  meeting  was 
called  to  confirm  the  sale  of  the  Enos  lots  to  him. 

The  trustees  chose  as  the  site  for  the  new  church,  the 
Spear  property  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Capitol, 
provided  the  ground  just  east  on  Capitol  could  be  bought, 
also.  This  latter  was  owned  by  the  German  Baptists.  The 
Spear  property  was  purchased  for  $8,250.00,  the  church  lot 
for  $4,250.00.  The  east  half  of  this  latter  lot  was  sold 
immediately  to  Leland  Wiggins. 

With  the  disposal  of  this  property,  the  character  of  a 
new  church  edifice  became  uppermost  in  the  thought  of  the 
trustees.  Accompanied  by  the  pastor,  various  members  of 
the  board  visited  other  cities  to  inspect  the  best  churches 
they  had.  Kimber  Church,  Danville,  was  approved  as  the 
model.  Maximum  cost  was  set  at  $25,000.00  and  the 
exterior  could  be  brick  or  stone.  Thereafter  they  named 
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as  a  building  committee  Dr.  G.  W.  Kreider,  John  T.  Peters, 
H.  K.  Weber,  and  W.  H.  Henkle. 

The  construction  bid  of  George  H.  Helmle  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  February  1884  it  was  found  that  the  plan 
would  not  be  satisfactory.  New  plans  were  drawn  for  a 
church  to  cost  $42,5  00.00  exclusive  of  furnishings,  and 
they  were  approved  at  a "  congregational  meeting.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  old  church  building  was  offered  to  Dr.  Hardt- 
ner  for  $800.00. 

The  following  declaration  of  trust  was  approved  by 
the  Trustees  in  March,  ’84: 

"Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  a  corporaton  organized 
under  the  laws  of  said  state,  execute  and  file  for  record  in  the 
Recorder’s  Office  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  a  declaration 
of  trust',  declaring  that  the  following  lands  .  ./  .  are  held  by 
said  Trustees  in  Trust  for,  and  subject  to  the  following  uses 
and  purposes  to-wit:  'The  said  Trustees  shall  at  all  times  permit 
such  Ministers  and  preachers  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  duly  authorized 
by  the  General  Conferences,  to  preach  and  Expound  God’s  holy 
word,  and  to  execute  the  dscipline  of  the  Church  and  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  sacrament  therein’.” 

This  was  offered  because  of  a  question  of  the  legality  of 
trustee  controls,  whether  by  the  Discipline  or  not,  and  how 
trustees  were  to  be  elected. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  September  24,  18  84,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Noble  the  pastor,  and  Judge  James  H.  Matheny  being  the 
speakers.  Matheny  was  the  only  man  present  who  had 
heard  the  early  Methodist  sermons  in  Springfield. 

At  the  trustees  meeting  the  end  of  October,  it  was 
found  that  $15,000.00  more  would  be  needed  to  complete 
the  church  and  add  the  furnishings.  Therefore  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  meet  with  the  stewards  and  work 
out  a  financial  plan.  Most  of  the  members  seem  to  feel 
that  the  best  plan  of  raising  money  was  by  renting  pews. 
The  following  January  no  adequate  plan  had  been  devised. 
Dr.  Kreider  therefore  asked  the  trustees  to  apply  to  the 
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Quarterly  Conference  and  the  congregation  for  the  au¬ 
thority  to  borrow  up  to  $20,000.00.  Two  weeks  later  a 
loan  had  been  negotiated  for  $15,000.00. 

The  congregation  •  had  joined  that  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  union  services  for  nine  months..  The 
builders  had  hastened  to  finish  the  lecture  room  before  com¬ 
pleting  the  auditorium.  On  March  15,  188  5,  the  first  serv¬ 
ice  was  held  in  the  lecture  room. 

"The  Stone  Church  on  the  Corner”  was  dedicated  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  188  5,  by  the  Rev.  B.  I.  Ives  of  New  York.  Rev. 
Mr.  Ives  had  been  a  local  preacher  when  living  in  Spring- 
field  a  few  years  previously.  Counting  the  loan  negotiated 
four  months  previously,  there  was  unpaid  on  the  church 
approximately  $16,000.00.  The  organ  would  cost  nearly 
$1,500.00  more,  and  stone  slab  sidewalks  would  cost  about 
as  much  in  addition.  Rev.  Mr.  Ives  cannily  refused  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  dedication  until  $16,000.00  had  been  pledged. 
By  that  time  it  was  2:30  in  the  afternoon,  so  he  postponed 
the  completion  of  the  dedication  service  until  evening. 
Like  the  good  Methodist  he  was,  he  saw  a  chance  to  ask 
for  some  more  money  in  the  evening,  so  the  total  amount 
pledged  on  dedication  Sunday  was  about  $20,000.00. 

In  April,  the  trustees  had  formally  assumed  the  name 
of  "The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Springfield 
Illinois,”  and  adopted  a  corporate  seal.  The  name  was  taken 
so  that  it  might  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Second 
Church  which  later  took  the  name  of  "Kumler”  after  a 
much  beloved  pastor. 

The  preceding  year,  the  Methodist  General  Conference 
had  promulgated  a  new  plan  of  official  control  of  the  local 
church.  Under  this  new  plan  there  was  to  be  an  official 
board  composed  of  the  trustees  with  their  control  over  mat¬ 
ters  financial,  and  the  stewards  with  their  control  of  the 
church  program.  By  this  action  the  trustees  abrogated  all 
pre-existing  rules  and  instead  adopted  the  Book  of  Dis- 
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cipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  new  Board 
of  Trustees  chosen  at  this  time,  were  President  William  H. 
Henkle,  Secretary  John  T.  Capps,  Treasurer  Henson  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  Messrs.  John  A.  Chesnut,  Howard  K.  Weber, 
John  T.  Peters,  George  N.  Kreider,  Samuel  P.  Prather  and 
Eugene  D.  Hamlin. 

With  a  handsome  new  church  containing  both  a  com¬ 
modious  lecture  room  and  an  auditorium  with  theatre  seats 
accommodating  nearly  700,  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  the  trustees  would  receive  many  requests  for  use  of 
the  church  by  other  organizations.  They  took  a  decided 
stand  on  the  matter  by  unanimously  passing  the  following 
motion:  ‘'Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that 
the  auditorium  of  this  Church  should  be  used  only  for 
public  worship  or  services  of  a  similar  character.”  We 
shall  see  how  well  they  adhered  to  their  stand. 

A  donation  of  eight  hitching  posts  indicates  to  us  that 
the  day  for  speeding  to  church  in  a  shining  automobile  had 
not  yet  come. 

Occassionally  the  church  was  moved  to  adopt  some 
business  methods.  For  in  October  of  ’85,  the  trustees  in¬ 
structed  the  treasurer  to  send  notices  that  subscriptions  were 
due  November  first,  and  if  they  were  yet  unpaid  by  the 
tenth,  he  was  to  send  a  collector  for  them.  The  collector 
was  a  part  of  the  activity  of  this  church  as  late  as  1920. 

From  1833  when  a  revival  had  so  increased  membership 
that  Springfield  could  have  a  resident  minister,  protracted 
meetings  had  been  frequent.  The  principal  ones  had  been 
in  ’33 — Rev.  Smith  Robinson 

*40 — Rev.  Hooper  Crews 

’42 — Rev.  Jonathan  Stamper 

*47 — Rev.  J.  F.  Jaques 

’52 — Rev.  Thos.  Magee. 

Although  by  1850  the  Methodist  Church  was  the  largest 
religious  organization  in  the  city,  there  were  so  many  other 
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churches  that  large  revivals  seldom  occurred.  The  greatest 
Methodist  revival  was  held  in  the  new  stone  church  for 
seventeen  weeks  in  1886.  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  the  Boy 
Preacher,  simply  had  the  pulling  power  to  attract  people. 
Conversions  numbered  2,000,  and  First  Church  gained  500 
new  members. 

A  rather  radical  move  that  probably  tore  at  some  peo¬ 
ple’s  heartstrings  was  made  in  December,  1886  when  the 
monthly  general  class  meetings  were  discontinued.  As 
far  as  can  be  learned,  they  were  never  again  begun. 

The  leaders  and  stewards  instructed  the  church  secre¬ 
tary  to  apportion  the  names  of  the  probationers  to  the 
different  leaders  so  that  their  condition  and  fitness  may  be 
examined  into  before  another  service  is  held  for  reception 
into  full  membership.  Probably  many  Harrison  converts 
were  not  ready.  The  following  month  the  Official  Board 
appointed  a  committee  to  reclassify  the  entire  membership. 
And  the  Sunday  School  Superintendent  was  instructed  to 
close  the  Sunday  School  promptly  by  3:45  so  as  not  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  time  for  the  class  meetings.  It  might  be 
remarked  that  this  classification  of  * 87  is  the  last  ever  made 
of  the  membership. 

The  Official  Board,  renewing  the  action  of  former  days, 
took  space  in  a  church  directory  card,  to  be  hung  in  hotels 
and  other  public  places,  so  that  both  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  services  would  be  announced  to  transients.  Likewise 
they  ordered  the  erection  of  a  tablet  at  a  proper  place  on 
the  outer  wall  of  the  church  to  announce  the  time  of  the 
church  services. 

The  committee  appointed  to  re-classify  the  membership 
placed  them  in  fifteen  classes  under  leaders  appointed  by  the 
pastor.  As  a  matter  of  record,  these  leaders  are  named  with 
their  class  numbers. 

1.  John  A.  Chesnut  4.  S.  Bogardus 

2.  Enos  M.  Henkle  5.  R.  H.  Peter 

3.  John  Mayo  Palmer  6.  S.  P.  Mooney 
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7.  A.  Anthony  11.  Nelson  Allyn 

8.  J.  W.  Stuart  12.  Samuel  Prather 

9.  ¥m.  H.  Henkle  13.  Geo.  W.  Bullard 

10.  Mrs.  Hester  A.  Allyn  14.  H.  E.  Barker 

1J.  Samuel  A.  Bullard 

In  September  the  secretary  of  the  Official  Board  was  in¬ 
structed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  the  names  of  all 
members  who  were  delinquent  in  making  payments  to  the 
church.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  church  year,  the 
Board  approved  a  budget  of  $5,328.  Two  weeks  later  the 
trustees  found  that  the  total  of  unpaid  subscriptions  to  the 
church  building  fund  amounted  to  more  than  $2,700. 

The  Harrison  revival  had  been  such  a  community-shak¬ 
ing  event  that  the  Board  seemed  to  feel  it  advisable  to  have 
another  at  once.  As  Harrison  was  unable  to  return,  Rev. 
F.  A.  Hardin  was  chosen,  to  begin  in  November.  He  was 
entertained  at  the  Leland  Hotel  at  the  expense  of  the  church. 
Because  of  the  terrific  crush  of  people  at  the  Harrison  meet¬ 
ings,  the  Mayor  was  urged  to  have  enough  police  on  hand 
to  preserve  order  during  the  meetings.  The  evangelist  was 
paid  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  and  living  for  his.  work.  The 
meetings  closed  after  3  /z  weeks  of  "very  successful  work,” 
but  it  was  too  soon  after  Harrison  to  have  great  possibili¬ 
ties.  At  this  time,  December,  ’87  there  was  admitted  to 
membership  the  first  person  known  to  be  colored,  Charles 
F.  Baylor. 

The  Young  Peoples  Society  sought  permission  from  the 
Official  Board  to  publish  a  church  directory  with  advertise¬ 
ments,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  them.  Such  was  approved. 
And  the  Poor  Fund  Committee,  begun  in  1842,  was  made 
a  permanent  committee. 

Certain  elements  in  the  city  were  making  unwarranted 
attacks  upon  the  religious  rights  of  the  Salvation  Army  at 
this  time.  The  Board  approved  a  measure  to  solicit  funds 
from  the  membership  to  aid  the  Army,  if  it  appeared  that 
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they  were  being  persecuted.  No  more  appears  in  the  rec¬ 
ord.  But  the  Army  noted  that  the  troubles  soon  ceased. 

April  15,  1888  saw  the  dedication  of  the  Second  M.  E. 
(now  Kumler)  Church.  The  Official  Board  accepted  their 
invitation  to  join  with  them  in  their  morning  service  on 
that  day.  With  two  fine  new  churches,  the  Illinois  Confer¬ 
ence  delegation  to  the  General  Conference  were  instructed 
to  extend  an  invitation  for  the  ’92  session  to  meet  in  Spring- 
field.  But  this  was  not  accepted.  The  Board  also  favored 
extending  to  five  years  the  maximum  time  for  a  preacher 
to  remain  in  one  location. 

The  Annual  Conference  met  in  the  city  in  September. 
As  the  General  Conference  had  lengthened  the  term  of 
the  presiding  elder  from  four  to  six  years,  the  Board  re¬ 
quested  that  Elder  Preston  Wood  be  returned  for  the  two 
additional  years. 

The  thanks  of  the  church  were  voted  to  those  members 
of  sister  churches  who  assisted  in  entertaining  ministers  of 
the  Conference.  This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  eras 
of  good  feeling  that  develop  every  now  and  then.  Re¬ 
ciprocal  relations  were  established  by  offering  assistance  to 
entertain  delegates  to  the  forthcoming  convention  of  the 
Christian  Church  of  the  United  States. 

The  treasurer  of  the  church  was  directed  to  submit  a 
list  of  all  members,  showing  the  amount  apportioned  to 
each,  the  amount  pledged,  and  the  total  paid.  Amusingly 
enough,  one  man  requesting  transfers  to  another  city  for 
himself  and  his  wife,  was  requested  to  pay  up  his  arrears 
to  the  church  first.  Later  it  was  recommended  that  a  cor¬ 
rect  list  of  paying  and  non-paying  members  be  kept,  with 
a  view  to  reading  it  to  the  congregation  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

New  and  broader  foundations  for  its  local  missionary 
work  were  laid  in  1888  with  passage  of  a  resolution  offered 
by  E.  S.  Barnes. 
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Whereas,  Methodism  without  the  missionary  spirit  loses  much  of  its 
power  and 

Whereas,  We,  the  Official  Board  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church  of 
Springfield  desire  to  enjoy  the  full  power  of  Methodism,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  shall  raise  $500.00  this  year,  with  the  intention 
of  raising  a  like?  amount  in  future  years  for  Mission  work  in  and  about 
Springfield. 

Resolved  that  a  Commttee  of  - -  be  appointed  by  this 

Board,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  see  that  this  sum  be  spent  to  the  best 
advantage,  or  held  in  trust  until  a  sufficient  sum  accrues  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  and  wishes  of  this  Board  in  a  fitting  and  proper'  manner  in 
mission  work  in  and  about  Springfield. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  our  idea  to  work  as  far  as  practicable  in  fields 
not  occupied  by  other  Missions. 

While  First  Church  has  not  always  abided  by  this  action, 
she  has  taken  upon  herself  the  privilege  and  responsibility 
of  mission  work  within  the  city.  In  this  way,  other  strong 
Methodist  churches  have  been  developed.  But  without  this 
high-visioned  action,  mission  work  would  not  have  had  a 
sound  base. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Poor  Fund  reported  $259.00  paid 
in  out  of  $614.00  apportioned.  Thereafter  the  committee 
asked  for  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  current 
expense  budget.  Later  on  in  the  year,  the  Official  Board 

requested  the  Ladies  and  Pastor’s  Aid  Society  to  take  charge 
of  the  Poor  Fund  for  the  following  year,  and  to  endeavor 
to  raise  $300.00  for  it.  The  ladies  did  not  see  fit  to  ac¬ 

cept  the  responsibility,  and  later  complained  because  they 
were  not  entrusted  with  it.  Whereupon  the  minister  in¬ 
formed  them  that  the  raising  of  the  money  was  in  other 
hands,  but  the  spending  was  under  their  direction.  Thus 
mollified,  they  succeeded  in  having  a  Sunday  morning  col¬ 
lection  turned  over  to  them. 

In  May  ’89  there  was  a  movement  to  develop  corre¬ 

lated  work  among  the  various  churches.  Mr.  L.  H.  Cole¬ 
man  of  the  First  Christian  Church  appeared  before  the 
Official  Board  and  addressed  them  on  the  desirability  of 

organizing  a  union  of  the  officiary  of  all  the  city  churches 
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to  combat  open  violations  of  the  law  and  to  elevate  the 
moral  sentiments  of  the  community.  The  city  officials  were 
being  openly  accused  of  corrupt  practices  of  permitting 
saloons  to  be  open  at  any  time,  and  in  permitting  opera¬ 
tors  to  maintain  a  red  light  district.  The  Board  voted  to 
endorse  an  organized  movement  to  enforce  the  laws;  the 
secretary  was  directed  to  notify  the  Official  Board  of  the 
First  Christian  Church  and  the  pastor  to  notify  the  Min¬ 
isterial  Association.  Nothing  more  appears  in  the  minutes 
— and  thus  there  died  a-borning  another  movement  to  re¬ 
place  civic  corruption  with  civic  righteousness. 

The  Board  also  requested  city  newsdealers  to  keep  news¬ 
boys  from  peddling  Sunday  papers  at  the  church  doors. 
The  boys  saw  a  good  corner  and  many  people.  They  could 
make  an  unholy  din.  Furthermore  our  code  of  Sabbath 
observance  has  changed  since  the  day  when  most  people  felt 
it  wrong  to  spend  money  on  Sunday.  "Remember  the 
Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy”;  and  church  attendance  by 
itself  is  but  slight  indication  of  so  doing. 

According  to  the  trustees,  the  church  property  had  a 
probable  value  of  $75,000.  There  were  no  debts  against 
it,  and  the  Board  held  two  insurance  policies  of  $20,000 
each.  But  that  was  1889.  Their  attitude  on  the  use  of  the 
church  building  was  somewhat  changed  in  ’92,  when  they 
passed  the  following  resolution:  "Resolved  that  the  use  of 
the  Church  Building  shall  be  granted  by  permission  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  by  authority  of  this  Board 
at  a  regular  or  called  meeting  of  the  same.”  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  Boys’  Brigade  was  denied  the  use  of  the  church 
for  drilling  purposes.  The  trustees  declared:  "Regular  use 
of  the  church  for  sporting  or  military  purposes  we  deem 
improper.” 

The  Boys  Brigade  was  a  church-sponsored  organization, 
with  adult  counselors,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
Boy  Scouts.  They  were  active  in  Springfield  for  several 
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years,  and  finally  the  trustees  offered  to  help  them  find  a 
hall  where  they  might  drill.  But  the  final  straw  was  a 
ruling  by  Presiding  Elder  McElroy  that  the  Quarterly  Con¬ 
ference,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  had  no 
authority,  and  by  inference  no  one  else  had. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University  was  given  a  note  for  $2,000 
by  the  trustees.  Ten  installment  payments  were  to  be  made 
on  the  note,  which  was  to  help  in  the  establishing  of  an 
Illinois  Conference  Professorship.  After  a  number  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  this  note  was  finally  paid  in  full.  A  second  bur¬ 
den  was  taken  by  the  trustees  three  years  later,  when  they 
were  authorized  to  give  a  five  year  note  to  the  Second 
Church,  thus  completing  liquidation  of  its  church  debt. 

Various  societies  had  been  granted  the  use  of  the  church, 
and  all  monies  received  from  this  source  were  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  toward  paying  the  note  to  the  Second  Church.  The 
YMCA  turned  out  to  be  a  good  customer.  At  that  time 
it  was  situated  in  the  Lincoln  Building,  directly  across  Fifth 
Street  from  the  church.  Their  annual  lecture  course  need¬ 
ed  a  much  larger  auditorium  than  they  had  available.  The 
annual  re-hashing  of  conditions  and  terms  must  have  be¬ 
come  boring  to  both  the  Trustees  and  to  the  YMCA.  In 
’ 96  the  lecture  series  was  approved  in  March,  and  this 
action  was  rescinded  the  following  month.  The  trustees 
again  decided  that  the  building  should  be  used  only  for 
religious  purposes.  So  they  granted  use  of  the  lecture  room 
to  the  W.C.T.U.,  but  denied  it  to  the  German  Methodist 
Church  for  an  orchestra  concert.  When  they  needed 
$2,500  in  ’96  to  re-lay  the  slate  roof,  and  re-decorate  the 
church,  they  soon  accepted  the  YMCA  again  as  a  customer. 
But  even  then  this  condition  was  attached:  "The  under¬ 
standing  being  that  only  such  entertainments  shall  be  given 
as  are  proper  for  a  church  room  and  no  unseemly  applause 
be  given.”  Later  the  auditorium  was  used  more  freely  by 
various  organizations,  but  the  same  two  men  always  voted 
against  this  lowering  of  the  bars. 
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Of  considerable  interest  was  a  proposal  in  1890  to  make 
women  eligible  as  lay  delegates  to  the  General  Conference. 
Each  church  voted  on  the  matter  separately.  First  church 
tabulation  was  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  which  did  pass. 


Votes  cast 

97 

Yea 

60 

Nay- 

37 

Women’s  votes 

62 

39 

23 

Men’s  votes 

35 

21 

14 

A  religious  canvass  of  the  city,  in  which  most  of  the 
city  pastors  joined,  was  closely  followed  in  March  * 92  by 
a  five  weeks  revival  meeting  under  Rev.  E.  F.  Miller.  There 
were  400  converts,  and  160  new  members  received  into 
First  Church. 

The  greatest  change,  however,  was  caused  by  action  of 
the  Official  Board  in  proposing  that  Sunday  School  should 
be  in  the  morning.  For  over  sixty  years  it  had  met  at  2:30 
in  the  afternoon,  while  the  class  meetings  were  held  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  Many  were  unable  to  come  back  in  the  aft¬ 
ernoon,  after  attending  Sunday  School  and  Church;  so  the 
class  meetings  became  smaller  and  smaller,  and  soon  faded 
entirely  from  the  picture.  But,  as  has  been  noted  before, 
their  decline  began  immediately  after  the  Civil  War  when 
there  was  a  new  spirit  of  lay  leadership  developing  within 
the  church.  Certainly  the  change  benefitted  the  Sunday 
School,  with  a  better  attendance  and  a  more  quiet  time  at 
which  to  meet. 

Late  in  ’96  the  Board  appointed  a  committee  to  act 
with  the  Ladies  Social  Union  for  arranging  monthly  sociables. 
They  would  enable  people  to  get  better  acquainted;  and 
also  serve  to  introduce  new  members,  who  were  joining  in 
increasing  numbers.  From  this  time  on,  church  suppers 
or  church  dinners  have  been  a  source  of  sociability  in  First 
Church. 

The  mission  picture  by  this,  time  began  to  assume  large 
proportions.  In  1890  the  church  was  helping  a  South  Mis¬ 
sion  Sunday  School,  and  also  the  Ridgely  Mission  on  the 
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north  side.  In  March  ’92,  Ed.  Dawson  was  approved  as 
superintendent  of  the  West  Mission  Sunday  School.  By 
September,  First  Church  had  taken  the  lead  in  buying  a 
lot  for  the  West  End  Mission.  The  people  in  the  area  took 
over  the  lot  and  erected  a  good  church  edifice  which  soon 
took  the  name  of  Douglas  Avenue  Church.  Average  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  mission  schools  was  as  follows: 

Junction  . 34  Washington  . 39 

Ridgely . 38  West  End . 42 

By  1898  the  Official  Board  was  asked  to  investigate  the 
need  for  a  South  End  Church  to  supersede  the  mission.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  raising  money  for  the  project, 
and  within  a  short  time  Laurel  Methodist  Church  had  taken 
its  place  as  another  in  the  group  of  residential  churches. 
Today  it  has  more  than  1700  members,  a  beautiful  new 
church  edifice,  and  a  great  future. 

In  1889,  there  had  been  some  talk  of  having  a  deaconess 
as  a  church  assistant.  By  1892,  a  proposal  was  made  to 
have  an  assistant  pastor.  The  motion  did  not  pass,  how¬ 
ever.  Nineteen  years  later  the  first  one  came  to  the  church. 

Among  the  very  interesting  and  unusual  gifts  to  the 
church  was  five  dollars  in  ’93  from  the  Woman’s  Physical 
Culture  Society,  the  forerunner  of  the  Springfield  Woman’s 
Club  of  today. 

An  unusual  honor  came  to  pastor  E.  B.  Randle  in  1896 
when  Blackburn  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  the  formal  presentation  was 
made  after  prayer  meeting  in  June,  1896,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Official  Board.  Rev.  Randle  reported  a  net  gain  of 
212  in  membership  in  the  four  years  of  his  pastorate. 

Though  the  financial  situation  was  not  stringent,  it 
was  usually  unpleasant.  In  ’89  an  increase  of  15  per  cent 
in  apportionments  was  ordered  where  practicable.  In  *91, 
the  telephone  was  discontinued  as  an  economy  measure.  In 
’96  the  Leland  Hotel  offered  to  heat  the  church  for  $50.00 
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per  year,  which  was  accepted.  But  the  clearest  indication 
was  the  report  of  the  treasurer  in  ’98  who  stated:  "To 
raise  the  sum  of  $4,395.81  (for  current  expenses)  was  no 
easy  task  on  the  part  of  those  who  undertook  this  unpleas¬ 
ant  duty.” 

Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  ordered  the  sale  of  intoxicants  barred  at  the 
state  fair  grounds,  as  well  as  objectionable  shows.  This 
project  had  been  backed  by  churches  throughout  the  state, 
and  the  Official  Board  promptly  passed  resolutions  com¬ 
mending  the  action. 

In  1904  a  parsonage  was  purchased  at  704  South  Fifth 
Street;  it  is  still  the  parsonage  forty-two  years  later. 

Major  repairs  were  being  made  on  the  interior  of  the 
church,  and  they  were  about  finished  when,  on  September 
27,  1907,  fire  gutted  the  interior.  Dr.  Logan  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  tendered  the  use  of  that  church  im¬ 
mediately,  and  it  was  used  for  a  number  of  meetings.  While 
plans  were  being  drawn  for  rebuilding  the  interior,  the 
Ladies  Social  Union  made  the  first  of  many  requests  to  have 
the  basement  equipped  as  a  place  for  social  gatherings  and 
dinners.  Alas,  fifteen  long  years  elapsed  before  this  was 
done. 

Billy  Sunday  took  Springfield  by  storm  in  1908;  4,000 
"hit  the  sawdust  trail.”  The  accessions  to  the  churches 
made  a  sharp  increase  in  their  membership.  Two  Spring- 
field  institutions  are  the  direct  result  of  his  work,  the 
Y.W.C.A.  and  the  Washington  Street  Mission.  While  he 
did  not  begin  the  agitation  in  Springfield,  he  set  in  motion 
wheels  that  continued  to  grind  until  Springfield  had  been 
voted  dry.  In  1910,  the  wet  majority  was  1500,  and  two 
years  later  it  was  around  4,000.  The  dry  majority  in 
1914,  however,  was  about  1,200,  a  significant  reversal.  The 
Protestant  churches  always  took  the  lead  in  initiating  local 
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option  elections  in  wet  territory.  The  bitterest  publicity 
of  the  wets  was  reserved  for  the  ministers-  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  personal  pride  to  the  writer  that  in  one  of  these 
elections  the  wets  centered  their  attack  on  Rev.  A.  C. 
Piersel  and  "his  fabrication.”  While  pastor  of  First  Church, 
he  began  a  series  of  pulpit  editorials,  which  were  published 
by  the  Official  Board.  This  had  a  temporary  vogue  in  Illi¬ 
nois  for  at  least  a  score  of  other  ministers  used  them. 

In  1911,  First  Church  had  its  first  assistant  pastor,  E. 
V.  Young,  then  a  senior  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  He 
organized  the  first  Boy  Scout  troop  in  the  City  of  Spring- 
field,  under  the  auspices  of  the  church. 

The  General  Boards  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
were  meeting  in  Illinois  in  1913.  Springfield  was  host 
to  the  Freedmans  Aid  Society  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Twenty- three  bishops  of 
the  church  were  in  attendance  at  this  meeting.  Bishop  Mc¬ 
Dowell  preached  at  the  Sunday  morning  service  on  "The 
Unfinished  Task”  and  the  evangelistic  Bishop  Henderson 
preached  in  the  evening  on  "The  Burning  Heart.”  The 
church  motto  for  the  balance  of  the  year  immediately  be¬ 
came  "The  Burning  Heart  for  the  Unfinished  Task.” 

In  October,  1914,  Rev.  Ewing  pastor,  the  Official 
Board  voted  down  a  motion  to  take  the  announcement 
"Ladies  will  please  remove  their  hats”  from  the  church 
bulletin.  The  request  had  been  inserted  by  the  previous 
pastor,  in  consequence  of  many  complaints  by  members 
of  the  congregation.  On  the  whole,  it  had  been  taken  to 
kindly,  though  it  caused  considerable  amusing  activity.  As 
soon  as  the  congregation  was  seated  after  the  second  song, 
up  would  come  hands  feeling  for  hat-pins,  carefully  re¬ 
moving  them,  then  gently  lifting  those  wide-brimmed, 
high-crowned,  befeathered  creations,  which  were  so  ten¬ 
derly  and  even  fondly  placed  in  their  owners’  laps.  Pastor 
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Piersel  was  the  most  blessed  of  men  for  that  gentle  asking. 
Although  the  motion  was  lost  at  the  time,  the  request  does 
not  appear  in  bulletins  of  1917,  but  re-appears  in  1920. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended  buying  42  shares 
in  a  savings  and  loan  company  to  retire  the  $4,000.00  debt 
on  the  parsonage,  but  gave  the  plan  up  within  a  year. 
Finances  were  still  shaky,  as  the  partial  payment  of  min¬ 
isters’  salaries  indicate.  These  partial  payments,  sometimes 
coming  along  three  months  after  due,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
stant  borrowings  at  the  bank  to  "clean  up  small  bills,” 
show  that  even  a  church  of  1,200  members  was  not  on 
its  collective  financial  feet. 

District  Superintendent  Preston  Wood,  early  in  1915, 
urged  formation  of  a  Methodist  Union.  First  Church  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Allyn,  Blackstock, 
and  Prather,  to  meet  with  similar  committees  from  other 
churches.  The  following  month  the  Springfield  Methodist 
Union  had  been  formed,  and  a  series  of  social  meetings 
planned  for.  Within  a  year  this  effort  at  co-operative  action 
passed  into  the  limbo  of  dashed  hopes. 

A  gradual  increase  in  church  membership  throughout 
the  years  had  resulted  in  a  seriously  crowded  condition 
of  the  Sunday  School,  and  inadequate  facilities  for  other 
than  the  Sunday  morning  preaching.  Agitation  for  major 
changes  was  increasing.  Certain  minor  repairs  were  neces¬ 
sary,  and  it  was  thought  that  while  these  were  getting  under 
way,  major  alterations  could  be  made  in  the  lecture  room 
and  the  basement.  The  Board  declared  that  improvements 
in  the  lecture  room,  often  called  the  Sunday  School  room, 
would  be  acceptable  if  the  Sunday  School  would  raise  the 
money  by  private  subscription.  In  the  next  sentence  came 
the  harsh  statement:  "It  shall  be  understood  that  this  does 
not  constitute  a  precedent.”  So  the  improvements  were 
not  made. 
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The  financial  conditions  were  serious.  A  communication 
from  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Official 
Board  in  October  1916,  claims  the  church  to  be  about  up 
in  arms.  With  $4,000.00  recently  paid  on  repairs,  $1,000.00 
on  the  parsonage  indebtedness,  plus  a  current  expense  bud¬ 
get  of  $7,500.00  yearly,  plus  $4,000.00  yearly  for  repairs, 
extra  money  had  been  spent.  The  writer  continued,  *T 
found  that  our  people  were  about  at  the  breaking  point.  .  .  . 
We  have  promised  them  so  many  times  that  if  they  would 
only  come  across  that  would  absolutely  be  the  end  of  any 
indebtedness — they  are  just  about  up  in  arms  on  the 
proposition.  .  .  .”  But  two  months  later  the  Board  tendered 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  magnificent 
work  done  in  raising  the  entire  debt  of  the  church  and 
placing  the  parsonage  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

April  1917,  was  signalized  by  an  American  declaration 
of  war  against  the  Central  Powers.  And  soon  the  military 
forces  of  the  nation  were  being  enlarged  as  the  young  man¬ 
hood  of  the  nation  was  drafted  for  service.  Downtown 
churches  united  in  Sunday  evening  services  on  the  south 
side  of  the  square,  for  there  was  a  drawing  together  of 
people  that  overran  the  small  boundaries  of  prewar  days. 
These  services  have  continued  and  expanded  into  Spring¬ 
field’s  Summer  Union  Services,  which  are  nationally  known. 
The  executive  secretary  of  these  services  was  a  life-long 
member  of  First  Church,  Elmer  Kneale. 

After  the  boys  in  khaki  slowly  trickled  home  a  banquet 
was  held  for  them  in  November,  1919.  The  Honor  Roll 
of  First  Church  contained  112  names,  two  of  whom  never 
returned.  And  one  of  these  was  killed  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  armistice  went  into  effect. 

American  Methodism  was  feeling  a  new  strength.  Her 
leaders  called  for  a  mass  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of 
American  Methodist  Missions  in  1919.  Participating  were 
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all  the  various  boards  of  the  church.  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
the  scene  of  a  Centenary  pageant  that  drew  as  many  as 
100,000  a  day.  The  church  called  for  an  extraordinary 
gift,  $80,000,000  over  a  five-year  period,  and  this  was  over¬ 
subscribed.  While  extensive  mission  work  was  projected 
in  the  United  States,  and  various  educational  projects  were 
approved,  much  of  the  money  was  for  development  and  re¬ 
construction  work  overseas.  First  Church  met  the  challenge 
by  providing  for  an  annual  budget  of  $24,488  for  five  years, 
which  included  $12,000  a  year  for  the  Centenary. 

Not  only  was  Methodism  on  the  march,  but  inter¬ 
denominational  cooperation  was  increasing.  The  Inter-Church 
World  Movement,  sponsored  in  the  beginning  by  Rocke¬ 
feller  funds,  took  shape  as  an  effort  to  fuse  Protestantism 
into  a  force  for  social  and  civic  righteousness,  particularly 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  guarantee  co-operative  work 
among  denominations  in  other  lands.  After  prolonged  de¬ 
bate,  the  Official  Board  gave  the  membership  list  of  the 
church  to  the  Inter-Church  agents,  and  chose  Edgar  S. 
Barnes  to  represent  First  Church  in  their  councils. 

The  history  of  First  Church  since  1921  is  perhaps  too 
recent  to  be  properly  judged;  much  of  that  period  in  our 
national  life  has  been  one  of  upheaval,  turmoil,  and  war. 
The  church  activities  naturally  have  reflected  something  of 
that  terrible  character  of  our  national  life.  But  there  are 
a  few  notable  achievements  in  that  time  which  we  may 
properly  mention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  remodeling  of  the  Church  un¬ 
dertaken  in  1922  was  a  major  operation.  A  second  floor 
was  added  across  the  entire  Sunday  School  room;  the  Church 
parlors  were  moved  from  the  third  floor  to  the  first;  and 
an  adequate,  commodious  basement  suitable  for  large  dinners 
and  many  other  social  functions  was  built.  This  remodel- 
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ing,  which  was  done  during  the  second  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Havighurst,  cost  approximately  $100,000. 

In  the  ’20*8  financial  stability  was  gained  through  the 
Finance  Committee,  Dr.  A.  R.  Crook,  chairman,  and  the 
church  treasurer,  I.  B.  Blackstock. 

In  1933,  First  Church  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary 
as  a  separate  charge.  A  notable  week’s  program  was  prepared 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Centennial  Committee,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Sandmeyer;  our  District  Super¬ 
intendent,  Rev.  Ewing;  Miss  Bertha  Kimble,  Mrs.  I.  B. 
Blackstock,  and  Messrs.  Robert  Matheny,  Nelson  Allyn, 
Charles  H.  Robinson,  and  Elmer  Kneale.  This  celebration 
was  admirably  planned  to  indicate  the  development  of  the 
Church  over  a  century  of  active  life.  Nelson  Allyn  com¬ 
piled  a  large  volume  of  very  valuable  historical  data  on 
which  the  present  writer  has  freely  drawn. 

Few  gifts  to  the  Church  have  meant  as  much  to  the 
people  of  Springfield  as  has  the  Singing  Tower  which  was 
given  by  Miss  Kimble  in  1939.  The  practice  of  having  a 
few  hymns  broadcast  at  the  five  o’clock  afternoon  hour 
has  called  forth  the  appreciative  comment  of  thousands  of 
those  to  whom  these  songs  come  as  a  little  lightening  of 
their  loads.  It  has  never  meant  more  than  today  when  our 
service  flag  bears  330  stars,  and  14  of  them  have  turned 
to  gold. 

Today  the  Woman’s  Society  of  Christian  Service  is 
stronger  than  the  many  preceding.  Today  Methodist  Men 
are  banded  together.  Today  a  Methodist  Union  of  Spring- 
field  churches  and  a  Council  of  Churches  are  forerunners 
of  increasing  church  unity  in  the  decades  that  lie  before  us. 
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List  of  Church  Records. 


Membership  Rolls,  1 836-to-date. 

Minutes,  Leaders  Meetings,  1841-1893. 

Minutes,  Trustees  Meetings,  1838-todate. 

Minutes,  Quarterly  Conferences,  1841 -to  date. 

Minutes,  Official  Board,  183  5-todate. 

Synoptic  History  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 


D.  G.  Kalb,  18  8  5. 

Historical  Data,  compiled  by  Nelson  Allyn,  1933. 


Membership,  1946 
Received,  Anniversary  Year 


2,204 

269 

87 


Profession  of  Faith 


W.  S.  C.  S.  Giving,  1946 


Local  Church 

Missions 

General 


$  987.12 
1,499.32 
4,405.12 


Church  Budget  1946-47 


World  Service 
Current  Expenses 


$  6,300.00 
27,184.25 
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